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THE YUKON GOLDFIELDS. 


In his annual report for 1895, the Governor of 
Alaska stated that the ‘ valley of the Yukon River 
is without doubt the most extensive field of placer 
mines discovered since the finding of gold in 
California.’ Other expressions of the same decided 
opinion have been uttered occasionally during the 
past ten years by numerous persons whose 
knowledge of mining operations as carried on in 
that remote part of the world has enabled them 
to speak with some degree of authority; and 
startling evidence of the substantial accuracy of 
these predictions is furnished by the news which 
has recently conte to us of the discovery of vast 
placer deposits on the Klondyke or Klondak 
Creek, a tributary of the Yukon. No man with 
a pretence of discretion and an acquaintance with 
| the electric air of exaggeration that invests a rich 
| mining camp would dream of accepting every- 
thing that has been told us of the yield of the 
Klondyke claims or of the auriferous possibilities 
of that particular locality. But the presence of 
gold is incontestable, and the probabilities are 
that it exists in very considerable quantities. 

One may be pardonably sceptical in accepting 
stories, but there is no room for doubt in the face 
of a yield that is already large and is rapidly 
growing. People smiled incredulously when it 
was reported in 1849 that gold in bucketsful was 
being picked up on the Americanos River in 
California by all who were so lucky as to be 
there ; but there was no withstanding the proof 
offered by the enormous quantity of dust that 
poured into San Francisco to be smelted. Simi- 
larly with the Yukon. The placers of this region 
have treble their yield in the past two years ; 
and, making a very liberal deduction for exaggera- 
tion, it seems clear that the output for the current 
year will be something between six and ten times 
that of 1895. Moreover, next season is likely to 
make a still better showing ; for though there has 


phenomenal successes came too late to enable any 


been plenty of activity this year, the news of 


camps, seeing’ that the season proper is only of 
three months’ duration, and that the journey 
occupies six weeks or more. By next year, again, 
the Dominion Government hope to improve the 
means of communication from the south and from 
the west; and this, by facilitating access to 
travellers and to provisions (now very scarce), 
will induce a larger influx of miners. Altogether 
the Yukon valley promises to become a very 
important mining centre—presupposing the exist- 
ence of gold in the quantities stated not by 
miners but by prosaic geological surveyors. 

The Yukon district of the Canadian North- 
west Territory has an area of 192,000 square 
miles, of which 150,800 miles or thereabouts 
are included in the watershed of the Yukon 
River. This river provides the main drainage 
of the whole region. It passes from British 
into American territory at a point 1600 miles 
from the sea, and the 200 miles of its course 
in Canada receives the waters of all the most 
important of its tributaries, each of which has an 
extensive subsidiary river-system spreading out 
fan-wise towards the south-east, the east, and the 
north-east. Placer gold has been worked most 
consistently hitherto on the American side of the 
boundary in the vicinity of Circle City, a place 
of four hundred wooden huts and the inevitable 
dancing halls and drinking saloons, which is 
reached during the short summer by stern-wheel 
steamers from the mouth of the Yukon in the 
Behring Sea. But prospecting has been carried 
on fitfully on the British side for nearly twenty 
years. In 1872 a couple of Canadians penetrated 
as far north as the Liard River, and six years 
later other wandering miners appeared on the 
Lewes River, which runs into the Yukon. They 
met with no conspicuous success on the Lewes. 
Gold was found from the first in the bars of this 
river and its affluents; but the quantity was not 
sufficiently remunerative, having regard to the 
conditions under which work must be carried on. 
In 1881 paying placers were discovered along 
the Big Salmon River, which is a tributary of the 
Lewes. Shortly afterwards camps were established 
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on the Teslintoo River, which flows from Teslin 
Lake into the Lewes a little south of the Big 
Salmon ; and on the Upper Pelly River, which 
forks off from the Yukon at the same point as 
the Lewes, and flows east-south-east. Penetrating 
still farther north, miners in 1885 struck deposits 
on the Stewart River, and late in the following 
year pushed on past the mouth of the Klondyke 
to Forty Mile Creek, where ‘coarse gold’ in very 
considerable quantities was found. In the next 
season the entire mining population was concen- 
trated at Forty Mile, and there the majority 
appear to have stayed until last year, when some 
new blood, attracted from the mines of California, 
Oregon, and Washington Territory by the growing 
evidences of the richness of the Yukon, appeared 
at the camp ; and, instead of being content to work 


the Forty Mile Creek, went in search of virgin | 


ground, Forty Mile Creek is a river 360 miles 
or so in length, and had been prospected for about 
100 miles from its point of junction with the 
Yukon by the ever-increasing army of miners, 
who assert that they have found gold almost 
everywhere along it as well as in tributary 
gulches. Dr Dawson, Director of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, who was at the head of an 


expedition sent to the Yukon country in 1887 to | 
ascertain the exact proportion of truth to fiction | 
in the many stories circulated of the productive- | 
ness of Forty Mile and the other mining grounds, | 


says that the amount of gold taken from this one 
stream while he was there was at least 75,000 
dollars. That is ten years ago. 
what the miners call a ‘bedrock creek ’—one in 
which there is no great depth of drift or detrital 
deposits below the level of the actual stream. 
Down to the last three years it was the only 
locality which yielded coarse and nugget gold, 
though it was predicted by Dr Dawson that, from 
the extremely wide distribution of ‘fine gold, 
many more like it remained to be discovered. 


Forty Mile has now been virtually emptied, its. 


population having been attracted to Klondyke, 


which lies on the other bank of the Yukon, fifty 


miles to the south-east. The pioneer was one 
George Cormack, who in August of last year made 
a rich find of coarse gold on Bonanza Creek, a 
tributary of the Klondyke. His ‘prospect’ 
showed three dollars to the pan. Such a return, 
equal to about 3000 dollars a-day, with the help 
of a single labourer at fifteen dollars a-day, was 
better than anything ever done at Forty Mile or 
at any other known mining-ground ; and conse- 
quently there was an immediate stampede to the 
new diggings. Men left their old claims, and 
with a blanket, an axe, and some ‘hard tack,’ 
prospected on the new creek, and staked every 
inch of available claims. Later comers went 
farther up the Klondyke, and explored the 
Bonanza, Bear, Gold Bottom, and other creeks. 
Though the luck has varied at these different 
centres, it appears on all of them to have been 
larger than on the older mining-grounds, while 
on some the yield has been phenomenal. There 
is no reason to suppose that even the Klondyke 
is the very richest of the rivers which flow down 
from the Rockies and carry with them the drift 
from the auriferous rocks, Between the left 
bank of the Yukon and this mountain range is a 
vast region absolutely untrodden by man. It 


contains, in the upper reaches of the Stewart and 


Forty Mile is. 


Macmillan Rivers, hundreds of crecks quite as 
favourable for the reception of floating particles 
of gold as the Klondyke. And even this river 
remains unexplored beyond the place which the 
Indians know as Too-much-gold Creek. Dp 


and around the Yukon watershed is spread over 
an area of a round quarter of a million square 
miles. This estimate takes no account of the 
possibilities of lode-mining in the hills where 
the snare veins exist. The placers of the 


their origin in the Rockies; but no scientific 
investigation has yet been made with the idea of 
locating the veins, and of ascertaining their 
approximate extent. But a United States Geo. 
logical Survey party last year found in a range of 
small mountains situated between the Yukon and 
| the Tanana, and crossing the Alaskan boundary in 
a north-easterly direction not far from Forty Mile 
| Creek, evidences of quartz gold which persisted 
| for over 500 miles and gave promise of the presence 
of the metal in ‘well-nigh unlimited’ quantities, 
This range joins the Rocky Mountains a little 
north of the Arctic Circle. Quartz-mining is not 
likely to attract attention just at present. The 
auriferous veins are workable only on the upper 
slopes ; and apart from the impossibility of convey- 
ing the necessary machinery intothe district with the 
existing means of communication, enterprise on a 
new gold-producing ground is never attracted to 


lode-mining until the placers become too thin for | 


profitable manipulation. That branch imposes 
harder individual exertions ; the returns are not 
so rapid even if they are more sure ; and the out- 
lay for very indifferent apparatus is too heavy; 
while it is only by the use of the more modern 
methods that full extraction is possible. The 
placers of the district are sufficiently rich to tax 
all the resources of all the miners who are likely 
to be attracted to them at present, and the promise 
of profit which they hold out is enough to keep 
their energies concentrated upon them to the ex- 
clusion of vein gold for a long time to come. 
Details of actual accomplishments this past 
season will serve to supplement and corroborate 
what we have said in general terms as to the 


They come on the authority of Mr W. Ogilvie, 


the Dominion Geological Surveyor, who made | 


the first definite announcement to his govern- 
ment on the subject. Speaking of Bonanza 
Creek, this gentleman says that from five to seven 
dollars lias been the average yield per pan of 
dirt treated on one claim, and he estimates that, 
at the lower of these figures, the value of the 
gold on this claim alone is 4,000,000 dollars. 


dollars, and though these are certainly excep- 
tional takes, many pans have ranged from 10 
to 50 dollars. These results are not peculiar to 
the two districts named; they are typical of 
the whole Klondyke River district. 

Both the Canadian and American Governments 
have decided to do by next season everything 
in their power to improve the means of access 
to the Yukon valley. At present the disabilities 
are great. There are two recognised routes, the 
one by stern-wheel steamers from the mouth of 


the Yukon; the other by way of the Lynn 
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Dawson estimates that the auriferous alluvium ip | 


Klondyke appear, as we have hinted, to have | 


auriferous possibilities on the Klondyke region. | 


On the Eldorado Creek one pan has given 204 | 
dollars ; another 212 dollars, and a third 216 
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Canal, the Chilkoot Pass, or the White Pass, and 
the long succession of lakes and rivers that ulti- 
mately flow into the Yukon. The first involves 
a sea-journey from Vancouver or Victoria along 
the coast into the Behring Sea, and an 1800 
miles’ trip along the great river, As a rule, 


yessels cannot enter Norton Sound until July 1; | 


and it is seldom that more than two journeys 
are possible in one season. Besides, the river 
service does not extend beyond Fort Constantine ; 
so that the upper and richer part of the country 
must be reached from thence by canoe, 

The second route is a little under 800 miles, 
and though rapids are numerous and dangerous 
on the rivers, the most arduous part of the journey 
is the 30 miles over the pass and the coast 
mountains to the head-waters of the Lewes River. 
A practicable trail is understood to exist from the 
south near Teslin Lake, and the authorities say it 
might be opened up by a wagon-road as far as 
Pelly, whence supplies could be forwarded by 
boat or scow. The Canadian Government favour 
the establishment of land communication with 
the head of Teslin Lake and of water communi- 
cation from there with Klondyke, Forty Mile, 
and Circle City—a total distance of 800 miles, 
of which 600 miles would be in Canadian territory. 
A great advantage about this route is that the 
water-run is uninterrupted, and that small 
steamers of 150 tons could ply along the whole 
course and make at least three journeys against a 
maximum of two by the St Michael’s route. But 
even the best of these alternative ways of reach- 
ing the goldfields is not to be recommended to 
those who like to travel for the good of their 
health and are averse to roughing it. Miners are 
not squeamish on the score of comfort ; but more 
than one of them has declared that not even the 
certainty of earning a thousand dollars a day 
would be inducement sufficient to take them 
again to the Yukon. Not the least of the dis- 
abilities is the paucity of provisions and the 
famine prices that rule for such as there may be 
for sale. Supplies go by the St Michael’s route— 
that is, by way of the sea and the river for the 
whole distance; and as the second steamer is 
frequently frozen up and lost before she has gone 
many hundred miles from the coast, it follows 
that those in the camps are sometimes compelled 
to endure the severities of the winter on a short 
allowance of food. Every miner who knows 
anything at all about the diggings is careful to 
provide himself with a reserve of food to help 
out the supplies in the camps; and this means 
a considerable addition to the inevitable miner’s 
‘swag’ It is a regrettable fact that, while the 
overland and overlake route is lined with the 
graves of those who have succumbed to the 
dangers and privations of the journey, the neigh- 
bourhood of the mining-grounds is plentifully 
bestrewn with the graves of those who, in the 
midst of gold enough to buy up everything in 
sight in a civilised community, have literally died 
from starvation, 

Not only is it sometimes difficult to exist on 
the diggings, but there is trouble in working the 
ground. Klondyke and the other contiguous 
camps are situated within two degrees of the 
Arctie Circle, and ages of severe and protracted 
winters have frozen the earth so effectually that 
the sun of the short summer avails to thaw it 


only a few inches from the surface. Though in 
a fair way to be partially obviated, this drawback 
must always count for much, At first it occa- 
sioned something like despair, because the methods 
customarily employed in washing out gold proved 
to be completely inefficacious. Picks were found 
to be of no use. The heaviest blow made little 
more impression than it would have made on a 
solid block of granite. Experiments were made 
with dynamite, but a heavy shot resulted only 
in blowing out the ‘ pothole” and had no effect 
whatever in loosening the surrounding gravel. 
Hydraulic pumps were equally futile, their 
copious streams serving only to bore a hole in 
the banks against which they were directed. The 
general mode of procedure now is to have a big 
log fire burning overnight on the claim, A fire 
suffices to thaw a couple of inches of soil by the 
morning. This dirt is promptly removed, and 
the fire lighted over the lower layer, until the 
whole of the dirt in a claim has been loosened 
and thrown on to the dump. By the time the 
spring returns there are many tons of stuff 
ready to be treated, and though it has frozen 
again, the particles are separated and the sun 
renders it workable. The whole of the summer 
is therefore spent in treating the auriferous earth 
accumulated during the preceding winter. It is 
a primitive device, but it is the best available 
with the present limited resources of the camps. 
The fact that such good results have followed the 
adoption of such an unsatisfactory mode of opera- 
tion may be taken as further proof of the existence 
of gold in considerable quantities. 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE. 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE first thing Doonya did after seeing the mes- 
senger disappear up the ladder which led from her 
tiny cabin into the open air was to faint away. 
Ivan’s wife found her on the floor a few moments 
later, and attended to her—gave her tea and placed 
her upon the hard seat which formed the only 
bed in the place, and covered her up with every 
available article of clothing belonging to herself 
and her husband, including Ivan’s sheepskin. 
Yet even this last covering, than which nothing 
can be much warmer, did not prevent her from 
shivering all night long. Sleep was out of the 
question, for Doonya felt that the hand of death 
was upon her, She had never belonged to or 
even sympathised with the extreme branch of the 
brotherhood. When she first became a member 
of this society there had been no idea of a 
Department of Violence ; it had developed gradu- 
ally and secretly, and the leadership of the com- 
munity had become vested in the ei of those 
who advocated terrorism and an actively violent 
programme. There were many members who, 
like Doonya herself, would gladly have resigned 
their membership under existing conditions ; but 
this was, by the new code of rules, impossible. 
According to the iaws of the hecthunand as 
drawn up by Karaool and his friends of the inner 
circle, there was but one event that could sever a 
once-admitted member from his connection with 
the community, and that was death. But for this 
Doonya would long ago have left the society, 
for she had no sympathy with violence of any 
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kind whatever. Hence, when Fedia handed her 
the green ticket, of whose terrible import she was 
well aware, Doonya knew that the only alterna- 
tive to self-effacement or death at the hands of a 
fellow-member would be the commission of some 
horrible crime as the executioner of the society. 

Through the terrible hours of that long night 
Doonya shivered and tossed, and moaned and 
wept, and counted the minutes that lay between 
her and death. The possibility of accepting the 
alternative to be proposed at the meeting never 
for one moment occurred to her: she might take 
her own life, but she would assuredly never assist 
in the taking of anothers. It was her own 
approaching end that weighed so heavily upon 

oor Doonya’s spirit. The little bottle placed by 
Pedia upon the stove contained her death-warrant ; 
all that the word ‘life’ now signified for her was 
a short series of miserable hours such as these, 
comprising, perhaps, one day or so—and then 
an end. And why? Because she had had the 
misfortune to be attacked by the police for be- 
longing to a community which she loathed. And 
the bitterness of it all lay in the fact that just 
now, but a few days since, she had begun to value 
life for the first time, and to feel that there was 
at last a chance that brighter days might yet dawn 
for her in the future—days that were not mono- 
tonous and miserable, as hers had been so long 
as she could remember; but perhaps hopeful 
and happy—such days as made up the lives of 
other girls more fortunate than she. 

And now all her hopes were to be ended by a 
sip from that horrible little bottle on the stove ; 
which was a merciful little bottle, however, from 
one point of view ; because, but for this, there 
would be the terror of worse things—two alterna- 
tives, both by far more horrible than self- 
effacement. 

Doonya scarcely slept a wink all night, and the 
few moments of unconsciousness into which she 
fell now and again were spoiled by the exaggera- 
tions which ran riot in her brain throughout her 
so-called slumber. 

Philipof arrived in the morning, radiant and 
happy in the thought of seeing his new friend 
—a thought which monopolised his mind, just 
at present, at every moment of his absence 
from her side; but when, after a cautious look 
around, he descended into the cabin, he scarcely 
recognised the girl. 

‘Doonya!’ he cried, ‘ what 7s the matter ?’ 

He might well ask what had occurred to ac- 
count for the change in her appearance, for the 
past night of anguish had made an old woman of 
her, for the time being. 

For answer voor Doonya covered her face with 
her hands, bent her head down over the stove, 
and burst into a passion of tears. 

Philipof was terribly shocked. ‘ Doonya, he 
said very gently, ‘my poor friend, has anything 
happened ?’ 

oonya fumbled in her pocket and produced 
the green ticket, which she held out to him with 
one hand, while she continued to hide her face 
with the other. 

‘See,’ she sobbed, ‘this has happened ; it is 
enough.’ 

Philipof gazed at the little piece of green- 
bordered parchment in bewilderment. ‘I don’t 
understand,’ he said. ‘What is it? What does 


No. 19 mean? There is nothing upon it but the 
number. What is there in this to distress you 
Doonya ?’ : 

Then Doonya sat up and dried her tears; jt 
was a relief to her even to speak to this man 
were it only to tell him of her misery. She would 
be sure of sympathy at all events! And Doonya 
began and told Sasha the whole tale of how the 
brotherhood to which she belonged, originally 
a society wedded to peaceful methods, had become 
by degrees drawn into connection with branches 
of the new community of Nihilists, until the 
members found themselves dominated by a party 
of terror, whose strength lay in the cruel and 
secret organisation by which they were able to 
make cat’s-paws of those members who happened 
to have incurred displeasure or to have become 
really or apparently dangerous to the community, 
Deeds of violence were plotted by the inner circle, 
and those who were unfortunate enough to have 
become, in their opinion, dangerous or offensive 
were told off for the execution of their abomin- 
able enterprises, Should such members refuse to 
undertake the duty assigned to them, they were 
quickly ‘removed.’ The green ticket was the 
symbol by which the inner circle communicated 
to its victims that sentence had gone out against 
them. The green ticket had been handed to her 
last night. 

Philipof ground his teeth with rage. So these 
rascals had outwitted him after all, and his pre- 
cautions had all been unavailing ! 

But presently he behaved in an extraordinary 
manner, surprising poor Doonya very much. 
He suddenly burst into a roar of laughter, and 
then turned grave and then laughed again. His 
mirth seemed most untimely and unexpected, and 
Doonya began to cry in the shock of the demon- 
stration. Then Philipof was all penitence. He 
rose and took Doonya in his arms and _ pressed 
her to his heart and kissed her lips. LDoonya, 
surprised, but with a sense of delicious peace and 
protectedness, rested her head upon his shoulder 
and sobbed quietly, waiting for him to speak. 

‘Forgive me, Doonya, he said at length. ‘You 
thought me heartless ; but God knows T am not 
that. I could not help laughing. I long to laugh 
again at the sheer impudence of these men! And 
so they take it for granted that you will choose 
one of their precious alternatives ?’ 

‘Certainly they do, sobbed poor Doonya. ‘If 
I refuse, you see, they choose one for me.’ 

‘Yes, I see,’ said Philipof ; ‘and so, no doubt, 
you have chosen for yourself, rather than leave 
the matter to them ?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Doonya, drying her tears and 
speaking more calmly ; she was already feeling a 
warm glow of confidence in this man, though he 
had said little, as yet, to help her in this par- 
ticular difficulty. ‘I have chosen the way I 
shall go, 

‘Which?’ asked Philipof. 

‘Oh! can you doubt?’ cried the poor girl, with 
a great sob. ‘Of course not—not to be stabbed 
by their horrid daggers, and of course not to do 
their murdering for them, as they would make 
me if they could ; that would be worse still.’ 

‘Well? said Philipof. ‘Goon, my poor Doonya; 
there remains ’—— 

‘That little bottle, said Doonya, faintly indicat- 
ing it. 
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Philipof snatched up the tiny glass flagon and 
sniffed at the contents. A sickening aromatic 
odour passed through the little cabin, though he 
had scarcely removed the cork by a hair’s-breadth, 
and though the hatchway at the top of the ladder 
was open to the air. 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘chloroform. 
have chosen this ?’ 

‘Yes,’ assented Doonya, still very faintly. 

Philipof took the little bottle and pocketed it. 
‘Now, Doonya,’ he said, ‘first of alla question : 
if—if all goes well with both of us in this matter, 
as I trust that it shall, and if I succeed in getting 
the better of this precious brotherhood of yours 
and in escaping out of the country, must I go alone?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ murmured Doonya. 
‘There is no possibility for me to escape the 
brotherhood ; you little know the terrible omni- 
potence of the inner circle ; but you, O Gospodin 

hilipof! you are good and brave and clever— 
fly, I entreat you, while you can! Listen; I will 
tell you a way: hide, as I did, on one of these 
lighters and go on board the English steamer, and 
escape. Nothing can save me, for they will not 
lose sight of me for a moment from now until 
—until the day after to-morrow ; but you can 
escape, you must escape—for my sake!’ Doonya 
threw herself upon Philipot’s shoulder and cried 
as though her heart were breaking. 

‘My poor, foolish Doonya !’ said Sasha, pressing 
her fondly to his heart; ‘my poor girl, that is 
the very way we shall both escape, eventually. 
But we have many things to do before that ; and 
first of all, let me choose one out of their pretty 
little set of alternatives. I choose the meeting. 
You shall go to the meeting, my Doonya—that is 
the first point—and find out what it is they wish 
you to do.’ P 

‘But, Gospodin Philipof’—— 

‘No; call me Sasha.’ 

‘Sasha, then, and my beloved, I will go if you 
bid me; but I cannot, even at your bidding, 
undertake to shed blood!’ Doonya shuddered 
in his strong arms. 

‘That you shall never do, Doonya,’ he said, 
so convincingly that the girl felt strong and 
confident ina moment. ‘But to the meeting, my 
dear, you must certainly go—that much is neces- 
sary—fie! Doonya, you would not disobey the 
mandate of the brotherhood? Go, like a good 
gitl, and do as you are bid, and then come back 
and tell me all about it. It will be time enough 
to decide about this little bottle when you return. 
While at the meeting, do not either accept or 
reject that which they have to propose ; say you 
will think it over. That is our first move. For 
the rest, be brave, my Doonya, and we will yet 
defeat this precious inner circle !’ 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CAUSE OF DUST EXPLOSIONS. 


In a recent article (Journal, No. 663) we gave some 
account of the after-effects of explosions of coal- 
dust in mines. It did not come within the scope 
of that article to explain how such explosions come 
about. That preliminary question is, however, an 
interesting one ; and as many of our readers, no 
doubt, find it difficult to understand how mere dust 
of any kind can cause destructive explosions, it 
may be worth while to discuss the matter a little. 


It should at the outset be clearly understood 
that it is not merely coal-dust that will cause 
explosions. The dust of any organic material— 
that is any animal or vegetable material—will do 
it. The great liability of flour-mills to explosive 
outbursts has long been so clearly recognised that 
fire insurance companies have been accustomed to 
rate such property as exceptionally dangerous, 
and to be insured only on high premiums. There 
are many now living who will have a vivid recol- 
lection of the terrible disaster at the Tradeston 
Mills in Glasgow, in 1872. Professor Macadam, 
who investigated the cause of the accident, says : 
‘All the processes were proceeding in the most 
regular and harmonious manner, and yet, in a 
space of time not greater than what is required 
to describe it—in a few seconds—two explosions 
took place, the mill was in ruins, the débris 
was simultaneously fired, the site of the mill 
was a roaring furnace ; and, lamentable to relate, 
more than a dozen human beings were killed.’ 
Six years later, at the Washburn Corn Mills, in 
Minneapolis, reputed to be the largest corn-mills 
in the world, an outburst took place resulting in 
the loss of eighteen lives and £200,000 worth of 
property, no less than five other mills having been 
involved in the disaster. Here also there were two 
explosions at the outset, and this fact illustrates a 
danger peculiar to those dust outbursts. <A first 
explosion may be small and comparatively un- 
important ; but if it is powerful enough to give 
a very dusty building like a flour-mill a good 
shaking, it fills the air with dense clouds, thus 
creating a liability to explosion on a much more 
tremendous scale. Just before this flour-mill 
disaster at Washburn, a most ruinous blow-up 
occurred at a large candy-mill in New York, 
attributable, it was thought by some, to the clouds 
of starch-dust with which the place was often 
filled. The New York Fire Marshal looked 
closely into the matter, and came to the conclusion 
that it was incredible that mere starch-dust could 
develop such destructive power. There must, he 
thought, be some other cause; but he found it 
quite impossible to say what that cause could be. 
Not very long after, however, another candy-mill 
blew up in the same way, and this time the 
cause was pretty clear. One of the workmen 
stumbled with a tray on his head and threw a 
quantity of starch-dust over a stove, and the 
place is said to have gone up like a powder 
mill. 

Formerly such disasters were always attributed 
to escapes of gas or flashes of lightning, or the 
inysterious generation of explosive vapours from 
unknown causes. In coal-mines, of course, all 
accidents of the kind were ascribed to fiery gases 
emanating from the coal. For a long time, how- 
ever, there were suspicions that dust might have 
something to do with such catastrophes. As 
long ago as 1815, Sir Humphry Davy appears to 
have experimented on the subject. Curiously 
enough, however, lie came to the conclusion that 
dust could not be exploded, and for many years 
whatever suspicions had been aroused were 
effectively allayed. Mr Galloway, a chemist of 
considerable repute, appears to have been the 
first to establish beyond dispute the fact that 
Sir Humphry Davy’s conclusion was erroneous, 
and that mere coal-dust can and frequently does 
explode with great violence. It has been shown, 
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indeed, that ‘when the whole conditions required 
theoretically for the production of the most 
disastrous explosions are practically realised, the 
increase of pressure is equal to eight atmospheres’ 
—that is to say, that if in any confined space, such 
as a room or a box or a coal-mine, there is just 
the right mixture of fine dust and fresh air, only 
a spark is needed to cause an explosion with 
a force of about 120 lb. to the square inch. In 
other words, any building in which such a detona- 
tion occurs will be subjected to a strain of nearly 
eight tons on every square foot of internal surface, 
a pressure which of course must wreck any 
ordinary building. 

Now the philosophy of the thing is really an 
extremely simple one. It is merely a matter of 
rapid combustion. Combustion, as most persons 
must be aware, converts the material burned 
from the solid into the gaseous form of matter ; 
and as the gases produced occupy a very much 
larger space than the solid from which they were 
formed, it must be apparent that when the con- 
version is instantaneous the expansion occurs 
with explosive force. Now everybody knows that 
the smaller are the particles into which every 
combustible substance is reduced the more rapidly 
it burns. A log of wood split in two will con- 
sume faster than the unsplit log, and if you cut 
it up into pieces as small as lucifer matches it will 
flare away much more rapidly still. And the 
reason is simple. Combustion is merely the 
chemical combination of the particles of wood 
with the oxygen of the air. A certain amount of 
oxygen must come into actual contact with any 
given amount of wood if the wood is to burn. 
It is the union of the particles of oxygen with 
the elementary particles of which the wood is 
composed that constitutes the burning. Two 
particles of oxygen, for instance, combine with 
every particle of carbon, and the result is so much 
carbonic acid gas. One particle of oxygen united 
with one particle of hydrogen and the result is 
so much water in the form of steam. And so on 
with all the other components of the wood. The 
reason why the whole log of wood does not burn 
so rapidly as the two halves of it is merely that 
the two halves present a greater surface of wood 
for the oxygen to get at; and the more surface 
the wood is made to present the more rapidly the 
oxygen will do its work. If you slice up the 
whole log into shavings, they will burn with 
fierce rapidity ; and if you take the shavings and 
grind them up into powder and scatter it about, 
you will still further increase the wood surface 
and afford the oxygen a still greater opportunity 
of getting at it. 

The ‘explosion’ of any kind of organic dust 
should now be easily intelligible. When a particle 
of the dust is floating in air it has, of course, 
oxygen all round it, and it requires only the 
application of a sufficient amount of heat to bring 
about chemical combination and to burn up the 
wood—that is, to convert it into gas; and if the 


that one atom cannot be burned without im- 
parting its heat to other atoms around it, those 
other atoms will burn in just the same way and 
will instantly fire others. If there is plenty of 
air and plenty of dust, the process will be so 
rapid that a flame will flash through a large mill 
or along a gallery of a coal-mine with a rapidity 


| dent. 
particles in a cloud of dust are so close together | 


so inconceivable that. it will be practically instan- 
taneous, and the effect will be an ‘explosion? 
The gaseous products of the combustion will be 
generated so swiftly and in such volume that 
unless there is the freest vent, or the walls of the 
confined space are strong enough to resist a 
pressure of seven or eight tons to the square foot, 
there will necessarily be wreck and ruin; and if 
the devouring flame, as it sweeps through a build- 
ing, meets anything easily ignited, there will be a 
conflagration as well as an explosion. Of course, 
in a coal-mine, the flash of the dust may meet 
with the dreadful fire-damp, which may add in- 
definitely to the disruptive power of the outburst, 
and no doubt in many cases the two causes have 
combined—gas may have fired dust, or dust may 
have fired gas. There is now little doubt, how- 
ever — indeed there has been no doubt at all 
since the investigation into the subject by a Royal 
Commission in 1891—that many of the disasters 
in coal-mines that have been attributed to fire- 
damp have, in fact, been the result of the ignition 
of dry coal-dust floating in the air. In a coal- 
mine the explosion, though of precisely the same 
character as that in a flour-mill or a rice-mill, 
would be more tremendous from the fact that the 
dust would contain in itself the elements not 
mereiy of the ordinary products of combustion, 
but of highly explosive gas. It is surprising that 
a matter so cieaple as this appears to be, now that 
our scientific men have fathomed the mystery of 
dust explosions, should so long have remained a 
mystery. The discovery, however, is a very im- 
portant one, since it is now clear that by taking 
the necessary measures for allaying dust, or em- 
ploying only safety lamps where dust cannot be 
avoided, many a disaster may be prevented and 
many a life saved. 


THE WHITE GONDOLA. 
CHAPTER II. 


Lorp WILFRED laid his plans with ingenious care 
aud secrecy. He engaged the brothers Sandro 
and Pietro Robini, the two most powerful gondo- 
liers in Venice. 

They had just completed, for racing purposes, 
a light, two-oared gondola; this he purchased 
from them, had it painted white, and then dis- 
guised with a removable covering of black 
Japanese silk, With the true colour of his barque 
thus concealed, the intrepid lover sailed down 
the Grand Canal on the appointed evening. He 
knew he could depend on is gondoliers, Pietro 
and Sandro, for they were true republicans, in 
full sympathy with abolishing the odious decree. 

The wedding-day of Count Palatza was draw- 
ing to a close as Annita and her father joined 
the festive throng on the Molo, the girl feverishly 
looking down the Canal for the coming of her 
lover ; her father no less anxious, but less confi- 
The time seemed to Annita an eternity 
as they paced to and fro, eagerly scanning the 
crowded Canal for the white gondola. 

At length, when the soft crimson glow of the 
setting sun was fading from the domes of St 
Mark’s, the guests in the Doge’s gilded barge 
were growing languid and fatigued with the day’s 
festivities, and the gay flotilla of accompanying 
gondolas and barges were all slowly moving 
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towards the Piazzetta, a courtier abruptly called 
the Doge’s attention to the white gondola, now 
gliding by. It had suddenly appeared as if out 
of the sea, for Lord Wilfred had not removed the 
silken covering until abreast of the Molo, because 
he had so contrived the cords which held the 
casing that he could remove it suddenly and at 
will. 

Annita had seen her lover as soon as those 
on the Doge’s barge. She spasmodically clutched 
her father’s arm, and with a throbbing heart, 
flashing eyes, and bated breath watched all that 
followed. 

‘Tt must be some belated ambassador,’ said the 
Doge to his chamberlain. ‘Know vou of any 
such 2’ 

‘No, your Excellency. Besides, he has not the 
colours of any ambassador to your court,’ replied 
the chamberlain. 

‘True. I had not noticed that. 
Make inquiries without delay,’ 

Signor Palombo’s gondola was passing near, 
so the chamberlain called to him: ‘Know you 
the owner of yon strange craft? Is he an 
ambassador 2” 

‘He is, answered Palombo, with a mocking, 
Satanic smile—‘the ambassador of true republi- 
canism, the champion of ancient Venetian 
rights !” 

‘Say you so!’ cried the Doge in mounting 
wrath, ‘Then, by the grave of St Mark! he 
shall be speedily taught repentance for his inso- 
lence. Have him brought before me!’ he cried 
to his chamberlain. 

This was easier ordered than accomplished ; 
though signalled to come before the Doge, the 
white gondola paid no heed to the demand, but 
swiftly continued on its course towards the 
Lido. 

The Doge, seeing this, was beside himself with 
rage. 

‘Send two of our best gondoliers after him,’ 
he exclaimed ; ‘and let them not return without 
him, on pain of our displeasure !’ 

Thereupon two robust retainers set out after 
Lord Wilfred’s craft ; but they might as well have 
chased the fleeting shadows of the fading day, for 
the overfed retainers were no match for such 
well-trained, muscular gondoliers as Pietro and 
Sandro. 

Their light, fine-lined gondola glided away 
from their pursuers as easily as a dove outwings 
arook ; so that the white gondola had vanished 
from the sight of the Doge’s minions long before 
they reached the Lido, and they had to return 
battled, utterly exhausted, and disgraced. 

Signor Matranza had observed the discomfi- 
ture of the Doge with the utmost satisfaction, 
and returned home with his daughter, extolling 
her lover all the way. 

Next day all Venice was talking of the exploit 
of the white gondola, and the Doge offered a 
handsome reward for the discovery of the culprit. 

But Sandro and Pietro were so well dis- 
guised with false beards, and so well had the 
ingenious covering, aided by the dusk, concealed 
the craft that the emissaries of the Doge were 
utterly baffled, and could learn nothing of whence 
it came or where it had vanished to. 

But the Doge caused it to be reported that the 
exploit had been traced to the tipsy retainers of 


It is strange ! 


an Eastern ambassador, his real crafty purpose 
being to entrap the offender by leading him to 
believe he was not suspected. 

Lord Wilfred had taken refuge on board his 
ship, and only ventured into the city on the 
fourth night after the wedding féte. 

Signor Matranza gave him a cordial welcome 
when he appeared, and said: ‘The first half of 
our compact you have bravely kept. Where did 
you find such fleet gondoliers? They shot away 
from the Doge’s guard like arrows from a bow.’ 

‘Ah, Signor Matranza! I know you will pardon 
me for keeping the names of these brave tellows 
to myself until I have accomplished my pur- 
pose.’ 

‘As you wish, for it was nobly done! Now, 
when will you appear again? On Ascension 
Day ?’ 

‘Yes; if my plans are complete.’ 

*T shall look for you.’ 

‘And you shall not be disappointed.’ 

So, after a blissful interview with his beloved 
one, the young noble returned to his ship. 


On Ascension Day all Venice was in gala-dress, 
Hundreds of dark gondolas followed the Doge 
and his superbly-attired retinue in the magnifi- 
cent state-barge, the Bucentaur, over the azure 
waters to the castle of St Nicolo, to witness the 
annual ceremony of the Doge espousing the 
Adriatic. 

Andrea Palombo accompanied the aquatic 
pageant, eagerly watching for the white gondola 
(for Signor Matranza had told him); but it did not 
appear, much to his chagrin, for he had secretly 
sent word to the Doge’s chamberlain that the 
decree would again be defied. Signor Matranza 
took no part in the festivities, but watched the 
departure and return of the flotilla from the 
Piazzetta, hoping to witness the consummation of 
the scheme which he had set his heart upon. 

Lord Wilfred shrewdly decided that the same 
plan might not be successful a second time ; so 
he had a smaller gondola painted white, and 
covered with black silk saturated with oil. This 
he intended to accompany him, and when ap- 
proaching the Doge’s barge, to set fire to the silk, 
which would flame up, revealing the white hull ; 
then, while attention was diverted, row boldly 
past the state-barge, remove the disguise of his 
own craft, and if pursued, trust to his muscular 
boatmen to escape to his ship at the Lido; and 
then in a few days he intended to secretly return 
for his promised bride. 

So, early in the evening, he called upon Annita, 
besought her to wait patiently, and all would be 
well. At parting he said: ‘Be of good cheer, 
darling ; for I cannot possibly fail with two such 
herculean gondoliers as Pietro and Sandro,’ 

‘Ah! but I fear treachery,’ she cried. 

‘Whom do you fear?’ 

‘Signor Palombo. He is often here, constantly 
seeking to learn of your movements from my 
father.’ 

‘But we have changed our rendezvous; he can 
learn nothing of my purpose.’ 

‘He may; he may! For he has always vil- 
lainous spies at work; they may discover your 
rendezvous and betray you.’ 


‘No, no, sweet Annita; banish your fears. 
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You shall see that I will triumph, in spite of the 
little dusky peacock, Palombo.’ 
Then he kissed her tenderly and gaily said: | 
‘I shall soon return for you, my darling,’ and 
went his way. | 

He had not been gone long when her father 
returned home somewhat disappointed. 

‘Well, Annita,’ he said, ‘I ios to think your | 
lover’s courage has failed him ; nothing has been 
seen of the white gondola.’ 

‘Ah, father! you wrong him. He is prepared, 
and will boldly pass before the Doge’s barge 
to-night, when the revels are at their height.’ 

‘Then, by my faith, he deserves you !’ 

Thereupon, in a burst of gratitude at his praise, 
and proud of her lover, she told her father he 
had just left her, and how he had disguised his 
gondola. 

‘He is an ingenious and brave young hero! 
Annita, you shall watch with me, from the 
Piazzetta, the Doge’s discomfiture.’ 

‘Nay, father, I will remain at home; for it 
would drive me mad to see him again in such 
danger and not share it with him,’ 

‘Very well, as you please; but I would not 
miss the sight for a dukedom,’ 

At this juncture Palombo came for an interview 
with Signor Matranza, and the girl retired. But 
Annita’s maid, who was betrothed to the gondolier 
Pietro, and in sympathy with her mistress’s love 
affair, concealed herself in the heavy curtains and 
listened to all that passed between them. 

‘Yes, she heard Signor Matranza say, ‘the 
youth will fulfil his promise to-night.’ 

‘So you think,’ said Palombo, with a scoffing 
laugh. 

‘I know he will. 
than we thought. 
more I see of him.’ 

‘Then, said Palombo, with a dark, ominous 
scowl, ‘you really intend to give him your 
daughter—if he succeeds ?’ 

‘Ido. Have I not so promised ?’ 

‘Bah! What is a promise to such as he?’ 

‘I have given him my word—if he succeeds I 
will keep it.’ 

‘Then he shall not succeed!’ Palombo fairly 
hissed this threat from between his gleaming 
teeth. 

‘You would not thwart him ?’ 

‘I have discovered his rendezvous,’ 

‘Ah! And you will betray him ?’ 

‘No; not until he has again affronted the Doge ; 
then he shall not escape.’ 

‘T will be no party to this treachery.’ 

‘But, Signor Matranza, if the Doge learns, as he 
may, that you have given your daughter as a 
bribe for this insult to him, what of you? Ah!’ 

‘I care nothing and fear nothing for myself.’ 

‘But, failing to secure the Englishman, he 
would wreak his vengeance on you, Signor 
Matranza.’ 

‘How can he learn ?’ 

‘Your daughter would be gone; the story 
would be all over Venice, and his emissaries 
would soon connect you with the conspiracy.’ 

‘Alas ! Signor Palombo, there is reason in what 
you say ;’ and Signor Matranza paced the room 
with a puzzled and distressed countenance. 

‘Now, this is my purpose,’ rapidly continued 


This Briton has more courage 
My admiration grows the 


Palombo. ‘I will join, and pretend to assist him. 


But I will so arrange matters that after he lias 
discovered himself in the white gondola he shall 
be entrapped, brought before the Doge, and there 
will be an end of him.’ 

. This grates on my conscience ; I cannot assent 
to it. 

‘Pah! he is only an idle English stripling ; 
why need you trouble your conscience about him? 
Besides, this was the agreement between us, | 
demand its fulfilment,’ he said imperiously. 

‘Demand,’ cried Signor Matranza, his eyes 
flashing angrily at the other’s tone. 

‘Yes, demand. It is my due.’ 

‘Then yca demand in vain !’ retorted the old 
senator fiercely. 

‘What! Do you deny me?’ 

‘I do. You first proposed this affront to the 
Doge ; and now that the noble youth may succeed, 
you would betray him. I will consent to no such 
treachery.’ 

‘Even though you lose my friendship ?’ 

‘Even so! No threat will change me !’ 

‘Then, Signor, Matranza, you had best beware of 
me asatoe. For, by St Mark! both of you shall 
feel my vengeance!’ With this they parted; 
and the maid at once acquainted her mistress 
with all she had heard. 

Annita sought her father. 

‘My child, he said, ‘I have quarrelled 
Signor Palombo, for he means to betray 
Wilfred,’ 

‘Oh father!’ she gasped, throwing her 
about his neck in distress. 

‘Have no fear, my child. 
be told of his danger. 


with 
Lord 


arms 


Your lover must 
Know you of his 


rendezvous ?’ 
‘I do, I do! I will let him know,’ she cried 
impatiently. ‘I will send my maid at once.’ 


*And tell him this,’ continued her father. ‘If 
he succeeds I will join his ship at the Lido 
late to-night, and you shall follow in the morning. 
We had better not go together, for Palumbo will 
have spies at work. Then, my dear, in some 
Adriatic port you shall be joined in wedlock,’ 

‘Oh father, father! how can I thank you?’ 
cried the girl, as she kissed him rapturously, 
while tears of gratitude filled her beautiful eyes. 

‘We must leave Venice for a time, my dear, 
for Palombo will hesitate at no villainy to injure 
me now.’ 

Signor Matranza rapidly made all preparations 
for leaving. Then, telling his daughter to follow 
him in the morning if he did not return that 
night, he went forth in his gondola to watch 
events. 

When her father had departed, Annita hastily 
summoned her private gondola and _ proceeded 
to the rendezvous (in a side canal) where Lord 
Wilfred’s craft lay concealed, for she wished to 
be sure he was made aware of his danger. 
When she found her lover she breathlessly told 
him of Palombo’s intended treachery, and pleaded 
with him not to attempt the perilous feat for her 
sake. 

‘Ah, give me up! give me up! I fear my 
father will be sacrificed by this unscrupulous 
Palombo. He is now his enemy because he 
would not join in betraying you.’ 

Young Wilfred stood perplexed, deep in 
thought, and irresolute for some seconds, and 
then observed : 
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‘Palombo comes pretending to aid me, you lhim a kiss with her shapely fingers, and lifting 


say 2” 

“Yes. But do not trust him! 
trust him, Wilfred !’ 

‘But I will—as I would an adder!’ he said 
fiercely. 

Then he led her into the cabin of the white 
gondola, and tenderly said : 

‘Your father, Annita, intends to keep faith 
with me, I have now no doubt.’ 

‘Ha! he does, Wilfred ; he does. I am sure, I 
am sure !’ 

‘Then, my darling, I know I shall succeed. 
Will you face this exploit with me?’ 

‘Ah! nothing would content me more than to 
share your danger.’ 

‘And if I fail’ 

‘I will still share whatever is to come, for I 
know no world without you !’ 

‘Then may the angels guide our gondola into 
placid waters—in heaven or earth—I care not 
which, so I share it with you !’ 

This tenderness was interrupted by Sandro 
warning the lover that a strange gondola had 
twice passed down the Canal. ‘We should be 
moving, signor.’ 

‘They are the spies of Palombo,’ said Lord 
Wilfred. ‘He is coming pretending to aid us, but 
he really means treachery, and shall be paid in 
kind, as befits such a dastard. Now you and JI, 
Sandro, will lead in the small craft, and the 
signorina and Pietro follow in the other. If this 
Palombo accosts us—as doubtless he will—you 
shall pretend to*accept his advice and bid him 
lead the way. When he has gone we will 
change to the other craft again, remove the 
covering from the small one, and send it after 
him; and we -will escape in the opposite direc- 
tion, while he leads the Doge’s emissaries on a 
false chase—which will go hard with him if 
captured.’ 

“Tis well planned, signor.’ 

‘You can trust this new gondolier ?’ 

‘With my life, signor. He is heart and soul 
with us.’ 

Lord Wilfred then rapidly explained his pur- 
pose to Annita, the transfer was made, and the 
tivo crafts, keeping close together, put forth. The 
white gondolas were so well disguised with their 
black silk coverings, aided by the darkness, that 


Ah, do not 


her velvet mask for an instant, gave him a view 
of her handsome face and flashing eyes. But 
Lord Wilfred was too intent on discovering 
Palombo to heed all this, He had not long to 
wait; a small gondola passed, and suddenly 
turned about and then followed. As it a second 
time came alongside the small gondola, Lord 
Wilfred recognised the short, plump figure of his 
rival. 

Palombo leaned over the side and whispered : 
‘You are the Englishman. I wish you to succeed. 
I would advise you,’ 

‘Who are you?’ asked Sandro. 

‘A friend sent by Signor Matranza to aid you.’ 

‘Al! then we may trust you. What have you 
to advise ?’ 

‘First, where is the white gondola? 

‘There, following close at hand,’ replied Lord 
Wilfred, pointing to the craft in which Annita 
was concealed, 

‘But that gondola is black.’ 

‘It is covered with silk, which we can strip off 
in an instant. 

‘Ah, good!’ cried Palombo, ‘Bravo! 
well contrived. Why are you not with it?’ 
‘T was about to board it when you came up.’ 
‘Will you follow my advice?’ asked Palombo. 

‘If you can assure me that you are indeed my 
friend,’ 

‘What assurance do you need 2?’ 

‘Join my gondolier in this craft, and lead the 
way with him.’ 

Palombo hesitated a moment, and in an under- 
tone began talking with his own gondolier. 

‘Now, what have you to tell me?’ urged Lord 
Wilfred. ‘Speak quickly, for we are approach- 
ing the Piazzetta.’ 

‘I will join your man, to convince you of my 
sincerity,’ replied Palombo. 

Sandro assisted him to board the disguised 
craft ; then his own sped away in the direction 
of the Doge’s barge, which could now be distin- 
guished by its blazing lights midstream, opposite 
the Doge’s palace. 

‘IT would advise, said Palombo, ‘that you 
should steer between the Doge’s barge and the 
Piazzetta ; for, as you can see, it is at present less 
crowded, and your escape would be easier.’ 

‘I see it is less crowded,’ replied Wilfred, but 


it is 


one looked exactly like the other, except for | deciding in his own mind to take the opposite 


size, 

The day had been glaring, hot, and oppressive ; 
but now a gentle breeze blew from the east, and 
dark clouds hung over the Lido, obscuring the 
stars and foreboding an approaching storm. 

As they entered the Grand Canal the revelry 
was at its height ; hundreds of gondolas, decked 
with flowers and laden with merry companies 
of maskers, darted here and there. Under the 
influence of wine and protected by masks, the 
cord of etiquette was broken; decorum thrown to 
the winds; reckless flirtation and jovial banter 
reigned supreme. Now and again, during the lull 
in the general uproar, the sweet voice of a 
pathetic singer floated melodiously over the 
water, and then it was abruptly drowned by the 


merry twing-a-ling of a mandoline in a passing 
craft ; and this in turn gave place to a bright- 


eyed coquette, who, with a rippling laugh, tossed 
a cluster of roses to the young Englishman, blew 


course. 

‘Besides, the Doge has by some secret means 
learned of your coming, and expects you from 
the other direction.’ 

‘Ah! is it so?’ said Wilfred. ‘Then lead the 
way in this craft, and we will follow in the 
other.’ 

‘Good !? 
better.’ 

‘And at a signal from you I will expose the 
white gondola.’ 

‘Bravo! bravo!’ exclaimed Palombo, delighted 
with the apparent success of his treachery. 

Wilfred signalled for Pietro to come alongside ; 
then he and Sandro quickly boarded Annita’s 
gondola. She was concealed in the cabin, so that 
Palombo did not see her. 

They were now within a hundred yards of the 
Doge’s barge; Palombo urged the gondolier to 
increase his speed, which he did, and the vessel 


cried Palombo. ‘It could not be 
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sped onward, the other close alongside. Palombo 
gave the signal. 

Lord Wilfred snatched the torch from the prow 
of the barca and touched the silk-encased craft in 
which Palombo sat ; for an instant the oily fabric 
flashed all over like a train of powder, then as 
quickly died out, revealing the white hull and 
cabin of the gondola, and the terror-stricken 
Palombo seated near the prow; while Pietro and 
Sandro with a few powerful strokes turned 
Annita’s craft abruptly aside. 

A shout from the Doge’s barge told that 
Palombo in the white gondola was discovered, for 
he had sent his boatman to say it was coming. 

‘Seize the villain !’ cried the Doge’s chamber- 
lain. 

The emissaries of the Doge were soon upon | 
him, and he was quickly secured. He struggled, 
protested, and exclaimed frantically : ‘I am not 
the offender—I was lured into this gondola by 
a trick —the real traitor is in that gondola!’ 
Palombo continued, pointing to Lord Wilfred’s 
vanishing craft, which was now seen to be white 
also, for the lover had boldly removed the 
covering. 

‘Secure the accomplice!’ cried the Doge. ‘A 
hundred golden pieces if you capture him !’ as he 
noticed the second white craft. 

A dozen gondolas sped after the Englishman. 
But while the Doge’s minions were securing 
Palombo, Pietro and Sandro had gained thirty 

aces. 

Lord Wilfred threw the torch into the sea, 
then seated himself again beside Annita and 
looked back. 

‘Look!’ she cried, pointing astern ; ‘there is 
one gondola with two powerful men leading the 
rest, and gaining upon us.’ 

‘Who are they, Sandro?’ asked Lord Wil- 
fred. 

‘Fratini, the “Mock Doge” of the day, and his 
mate—two clever gondoliers ; but we do not fear 
them, signor.’ 

‘But they are slowly overtaking us.’ 

‘They have been in the revels all day, and are 
filled with stale wine ; their strength will not last,’ 
answered Pietro, with contempt. 

‘Still, they have less weight to carry.’ 

‘True, signor ; but we shall outlast them,’ inter- 
posed Sandro. 

Nevertheless the foremost gondola continued to 
gain slowly upon them. The rest of the pursuers 
had one by one given up the chase. 

A gust of wind now suddenly swept over the 
lagoons, thunder pealed and boomed, and dense 
black clouds hid the pursuers from their view, 
except when now and again vivid flashes of | 
lightning revealed them for an jnstant. 

For two miles the chase continued ; gradually 
the lightning passed away to the west, but they 
could hear by their pursuers’ voices that they 
were gradually dropping astern. 

‘Make for the Lido, cried Lord Wilfred to his 
men. 

In and out among the numerous flotilla the 
two herculean gondoliers propelled the craft with 
marvellous power and precision, frequently avoid- 
ing a collision by the mere width of a blade. 
After them, straining every muscle, chased the 
emissaries of the Doge, sometimes gaining, and 


sometimes losing by collisions, all the while 


shouting : ‘Stop the traitor! Stop the traitor !? 
But the occupants of other gondolas, thinking it 
a race among the revellers, paid no heed to them. 

Annita sat trembling, with her hand in Lord 
Wilfred’s, anxiously looking back at their pur- 
suers, and constantly murmuring: ‘Oh, that you 
should endanger your life for me! I am not 
worth such a brave sacrifice !’ 

‘There will be no sacrifice, my darling, for they 
can never overtake us,’ he replied. ‘What say 
you, Sandro ?’ ¥ 

‘Never!’ answered the stalwart fellow, his face 
aglow with pride in his strength and skill. 

They were now getting clear of pleasure-craft, 
There had been now and then a faint flash of 
lightning, a distant rumble of thunder, and 
presently there came a few drops of rain. 

‘The storm is coming,’ cried Pietro. ‘Throw 
away the torch; then, in the gathering gloom, 
they cannot see to follow us.’ 

Then finally there came a pause ; the splash of 
the oars following was silent, and a fierce impre- 
cation was flung after the refugees. 

‘Ha!’ cried Sandro, ‘Fratini has given up the 
struggle. Signor, the race is over. I told you 
they could not last.’ 

‘Bravo, good lads!’ exclaimed Lord Wilfred. 
‘You have accomplished a good night’s work.’ 

It was as Sandro predicted. In their half- 
drunken frenzy, Fratini and his mate had soon 
exhausted their strength. 

The lovers embraced each other in mute thank- 
fulness for their escape. They heard no more of 
their pursuers, and in less than an hour Lord 
Wilfred, with the fair Annita, stood on the deck 
of his ship, waiting the coming of her father. 

Signor Matranza joined them before midnight, 
and after recovering from his surprise at finding 
his daughter there, warmly congratulated Lord 
Wilfred on the success of his daring exploit. 
Then he counselled putting to sea at once, which 
the young lover eagerly agreed to. 

A few days later the vessel sailed into 
Messina, where the lovers were married, and 
where they lingered, amid the wealth of native 
orange-blossoms, to enjoy their honeymoon ; while 
Palombo languished in prison awaiting the Doge’s 
pleasure. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Ir is an essential feature of our present form of 
government that everything done by the party 
in office should be sharply criticised by the 
opposition, and such a system is a wholesome 
check upon jobbery and wrong-doing generally. 
Very often, however, the party in office is blamed 
where nothing but praise should be theirs ; and 
it is often very difficult for outsiders to judge 
which side is in the right. As an example let us 
take the case of the magazine-rifle and the new 
ammunition ‘cordite, about which so many cross 
opinions existed that the inquiring taxpayer could 
not possibly tell whether he was being benefited 
or victimised. Happily, in this case conclusive 
evidence has been furnished that the British 
soldier is armed with the best rifle and the best 
ammunition procurable. At the recent meeting 
of the National Rifle Association at Bisley thie 
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the card is printed with the candidate’s name 
directly it enters the box, and the voter is able 
to see that this has been done through a glazed 
opening, common to all the boxes, behind which 
the card passes in its way to the locked ballot-box 
below. At the same time, an official in charge 
can see the blank side of the card, and can thus 
ascertain that the vote has been recorded without 
knowing in whose favour it has been cast. The 
ingenious contrivance is known as the Wild- 
Collin’s Voting Apparatus, and it is the subject 
of a patent 


of the usual kind. Such a fuse as this can be kept 
under water for many weeks without any injury 
to its burning capability, so that it may be used 
for deep-sea work or for wet places in mines and 
quarries. The Royal Engineers and other experts 
have recently submitted this tube-fuse to very 
crucial tests. 

It has unfortunately required the sacrifice of a 
human life to demonstrate that hair-wash giving 
off an inflammable vapour can be ignited by an 
electric spark. Professor Meldola, in commenting 
upon this deplorable occurrence, endorses Lord 


The history of the Panama Canal scheme is that | Kelvin’s theory that a spark generated in combing 
of one of the most unfortunate enterprises ever | the hair was the initial cause of the combustion, 
conceived, and one upon which about sixty | and says that some years ago he was consulted by a 
millions sterling have been spent without tangible | firm of so-called ‘ dry-cleaners’ of wearing apparel, 
return. A few years ago the newspapers were | who were troubled by mysterious outbreaks of fire 
full of what was being done at Panama; now we ‘on their premises. In this dry-cleaning process 
hear little of the subject, and most persons look | the goods were immersed in a vessel of benzine— 
upon it as dead. But it is not so. In 1894 a/ which gives off an inflammable vapour at ordinary 
company was formed at Paris to continue and temperatures, and is kept in motion by mechanical 
complete a ten-lock canal, in place of the more | stirrers. Accidental firing of the vapour became 
ambitious sea-level scheme of M. de Lesseps, so common that it was thought that the industry 
and the work has made good progress, considering | must be given up altogether, until it was sug- 
the small capital (two and a-half millions sterling) | gested that the excitation of frictional electricity 
with which the company is equipped. But the | might be at the bottom of the mischief. Precau- 
work is purely experimental, and its object is | tions were immediately taken to eliminate this 
to show that a lock-canal is feasible. Further | element of danger, and the mysterious outbreaks 
particulars of the project are given in the last | of fire at once ceased. 
reports of the British Consular officers at Panama} Among the many attempts which have been 
and Santa Marta. made to establish tapestry works in this country 
The British Consul at Bordeaux has recently ; was the endeavour of one William Sheldon in the 
sent over to this country a number of specimens | sixteenth century to found, by the help of work- 
of sun-bonnets for horses. At first sight there} men brought from Flanders, such a factory at 
seems to be something ludicrous in such a state- | Weston, in Warwickshire. Among the works 
ment, for sun-bonnets suggest parasols, and | executed there were certain maps of English 
parasols dainty gloves, and these latter would be | counties, each measuring twenty-four by eighteen 
obviously out of place in connection with a horse. | feet, five of which passed into the possession of 
But sun-bonnets for horses represent a sober and | Horace Walpole in 1780. Two of these huge 
very necessary fact, for, whereas previous to their maps are now at the Bodleian Library, and the 
adoption by the Bordeaux tramway company an | three remaining belong to the York Museum. 


average of twelve horses annually were killed | 
by sunstroke, since the animals were bonneted 
none have suffered from that complaint. The 
bonnets are made of rush, just like a wide- 
brimmed and high-crowned hat, bound with red | 
braid, and strings to tie under the animal’s chin, 
with holes at the top through which the ears 
protrude. The Society for the Prevention of | 
Cruelty to Animals has taken up the matter, and | 
it is said that large orders for this equine head- 
gear have been placed with certain manufacturers 
in this country. 

In mining, in deep-sea blasting, and all opera- 
tions in which explosives are used for engineering 
works, the fuse employed is a very important part 
of the business, for upon it rests the question of 
success or failure. The different patterns of fuses 
made for these purposes are many in number, 
and are generally supplied in coils twenty-four 
feet in length. They mostly have the appearance 
of an innocent white cord not much thicker than 
a blind cord, but within they are charged with a 
composition which burns down at a known rate, 
so that the miner can regulate the time which 
elapses between the lighting of the fuse and the 
explosion of the charge with the greatest ac- 
curacy. Messrs Tangye, of Redruth, Cornwall, 
are now making a special form of fuse in which 
the composition is enclosed in an impermeable, 
solid, drawn metallic tube, with an outer covering 


All were in a sadly fragmentary condition, as 
might be expected after the wear and tear of 
more than three centuries; but one of them, a 
map of Warwickshire, has recently been cleverly 
restored by the Decorative Needlework Society, 
and was exhibited in London, This big represen- 
tation of Shakespeare’s county is probably the 
most perfect contemporary map extant, and we 
should think the most accurate. Towns, villages, 
manor-houses, and even windmills are plainly 
indicated, and the localities more particularly 
associated with Shakespeare exactly marked. 

It is a curious thing that so soon as any remedial 
measure is brought forward to cope with disease, 
agitators should rise up to denounce it. There 
was this strange opposition raised to the use 
of chloroform, the greatest boon to suffering 
humanity which has ever been discovered. Coming 
nearer to present times, we find Pasteur’s noble 
efforts to deal with rabies hampered in the same 
way ; and later still the antitoxin treatment of 
diphtheria has been assailed in no measured terms. 
In a lecture lately delivered at King’s College by 
Dr Sims Woodhead, this last remedy was fully 
discussed, and statistics quoted in order to show 
that the treatment, if adopted in the early stages 
of the disease, was most effectual ; but that if the 
case were neglected until after the third or fourth 
day, when the tissues in various organs of the body 
had suffered degeneration, the physician could 
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not expect to bring the patient back to health at 
once. The life of the patient depends upon the 
tissues being able to carry on their work, and 
they could do this when antitoxin was present to 
prevent those organic changes which were so much 
dreaded. In view of the statistics which were 
quoted by the lecturer, he expressed his strong 
conviction that those who opposed the use of 
antitoxin in diphtheria assumed a tremendous 
responsibility. 

It will be remembered that by a recent Order 
in Council carbide of calcium, from which 
acetylene gas is generated by the mere addition 
of water, was placed under the same restrictions 
as petroleum. This order has now been so far 


modified that quantities of carbide not exceeding | 


five pounds may be kept without a license, pro- 
vided that each pound be stored in hermetically- 
closel metal vessels. This exemption will be 
valued by many who are anxious to carry on 
experiments with this comparatively new product 
of the laboratory. 

The ever-fascinating problem of the conquest 


j and taking care not to inhale the vapour of the 
mercury. 

A very interesting account is published in 
Harper's Magazine of the terrible havoe being 
wrought in Massachusetts by the gipsy caterpillar. 
The first specimens of this very unwelcome stranger 
, are said to have been introduced twenty-six years 
,ago by a French savant, who had the notion of 
crossing the creature with the silkworm so as to 
originate a robust silk-producing hybrid for the 
new world. The scheme came to nothing; but 
the caterpillars escaped and multiplied with such 
astonishing celerity that they literally devastated 
one district after another, until they spread over 
two hundred and twenty square miles of territory. 
The caterpillars are so tenacious of life that no 
ordinary insecticides are of the least avail, and 
it has been shown that even the arsenic spray has 
little or no effect upon them. Extremes of heat 
and cold hurt it not; and, although of so greedy 
a nature, days of starvation seem to have little 
effect in reducing its strength. Like the imported 
rabbits of Australia, the gipsy caterpillars of 


of the air seems somewhat nearer solution by the | Massachusetts defy their hosts, and probably 
experiments with a soaring-machine which have the only remedy for their subjugation will be 
recently been conducted by Mr Percy S. Pilcher. | found in the introduction of some natural enemy 


The machine consists of two large flat planes, 
or wings, made of bamboo, and covered with a 


light textile material, the entire apparatus weigh- | 


ing fifty pounds. Between these aeroplanes the 
operator is suspended, his arms fitting into stiff 
sleeves, one on each wing, so that his whole 
weight is upon. his elbows. By help of a cord 
attached to the machine, so as to turn it into a 
species of kite, Mr Pilcher has been able to rise 
to a height of seventy feet and to travel two 
hundred and fifty yards through the air before 
descending gradually to the earth. It is in- 
tended to continue these interesting experiments 
and to attach to the machine a light four-horse- 
power engine to drive a propeller. 

The Northern Electrical and Ventilating Com- 
pany of Liverpool have introduced a new system 
of electric lighting which is quite independent 
of adynamo machine, with its necessary adjunct 
in the form of a gas or steam engine. The current 
is produced by a-new form of primary battery, 
which is clean in action, quite free from fumes 
or smell of any kind, and is remarkably constant 
and economical. This system is the invention 


of Mr H. S. Pyne, science master at King | 


William’s College, Isle of Man, where it has 
been in use for some time, both for general 
illumination and for lantern - projection work, 
with signal success. 

It is now the rule to disinfect a room in which 
a case of infectious disease has been treated by 
sulphur fumes, while at the same time the paper 
is stripped from the walls. Professor Konig of 
Gottingen advocates the use of mercurial vapour 
for the same purpose, and says that this mode 
of treatment is equally efficacious in ridding an 
apartment of noxious insects. The method of 
operation is simple, and consists in putting about 
two ounces of corrosive sublimate (mercuric bi- 
chloride) into a plate over a chafing dish, after 


which preys upon them. 


| THE TRACKERS OF THE PUNJAB. 


In those parts of the Punjab adjoining the Indus 
and the other principal rivers, where much cattle- 
grazing is carried on, there is a great deal of 
cattle-lifting. The ‘cattle-lifter’ of the Punjab 
is a very cunning personage, and no one is better 
versed than he in the art of making one’s self 
scarce. If not followed immediately, he soon 
succeeds in making off to some out-of-the-way 
part of the country. There is, however, a class 
of men who are the terror of the ‘ cattle-lifter, 
and, in fact, of all criminals. These men, called 
| khojt, ‘searcher, or ‘tracker,’ are from their 
| youth upwards trained to track criminals by their 
| footprints. <A first-class tracker can not only trace 
criminals by their footprints, but in the event 
of shoes being worn, can sometimes tell from 
what part of the country the wearer comes ; thus, 
/should the impression be that of a sandal, he 
knows that the wearer is a hill-man. 

Many are the dodges resorted to by the cattle- 
‘lifters and others to escape the lynx-eyed khoji. 
| First he will, perhaps, tie rags round his feet, 
or he will put his shoes on backwards ; then, 
after having gone some distance, he will mount 
|a buffalo. The cattle-lifters who frequent the 

banks of the Indus and other rivers have a 
clever way of eluding their pursuers. Having 
lcaught a buffalo, the thief drives it into the 
‘river, clings to its tail, and guides it wherever 
he wants it to go. By this means he is quickly 
carriel down by the current, and so escapes 
|without leaving any tell-tale footprints behind 
him. But it is very difficult to outwit a really 
good tracker. Distance is nothing to him. A 
khoji has tracked a burglar yard by yard for 


sealing up with paper the doors and windows | eighty miles, until he reached the lockup of a 
of the room. After the expiration of three or | certain village, and there found the man he 
four hours the windows are opened and the room | wanted. The police of that place had observed 
thoroughly aired, the person entrusted with this | a suspicious-looking character walking about with 
duty holding a sponge over mouth and nose, | a small bundle, and had put him in the lockup. 
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On examination, the bundle was found to contain 
several hundred rupees’ worth of jewellery. 

A remarkable instance of perseverance in 
tracking occurred once when a certain criminal 
had been followed to a ferry on the banks of 
the Chenab. Here the tracker was nonplussed 
for a while, as the Deputy Commissioner had 
a short time before crossed with a large following 
of natives. Among so many footprints the khoji 
was unable to take up the trail. But he was 
determined not to give up the search; so, to 
impress the characteristics of the track on his 
mind, he retraced his journey the way he had 
come for two or three miles. He then returned, 
and eventually found the track and caught the 
man, after having gone over a hundred miles. 
Some of these trackers are also famed for their 
remarkable local knowledge. One man in par- 
ticular, as soon as he saw the footprints, would 
sometimes tell you at once the name and abode 
of the party wanted. On one occasion this 
tracker was engaged to find a man who had 
committed a burglary of some jewellery. As soon 
as he saw the track he remarked: ‘It’s So-and-so. 
Go straight to his house in yonder village, and 
you will find him there’ They did so, and there 
they found the man they were looking for, engaged 
in breaking up the stolen property. 

A curious case of tracking took place in a 
frontier district, which shows the native police in 
no very creditable light. Two sheep belonging to 
a government official were found to be missing. 
The footprints were found to be those of a man 
saalened to look after the public gardens, and 
he was accordingly arrested. But on following 
up the track, it was found to lead to a place 
just opposite the police barracks, where the skins 
of the sheep were discovered, as well as traces 
of a fire. This threw suspicion on the police, as 
it seemed very unlikely that the thief would have 
killed the sheep under their very eyes. It was 
afterwards proved that the sheep were taken by 
the police, and that they had stolen the gardener’s 
shoes to avoid detection. 

In tracing stolen cattle the trackers will tell 
you whether the beast is being ridden, whether it 
is laden, or if it is simply being driven. Should 
the hind-footmarks of the animal be more distinct 
than those of the fore-feet, it is being ridden ; 
and this they know from the fact that natives do 
not sit in the middle, as Europeans do, but at 
the back, on the haunches of the animal ; conse- 
quently deeper impressions will be given by the 
hind-feet. Should the animals be laden, they 
know that it is so because the footsteps are in 
that case shorter than they would be if the 
animals were simply being driven with no load 
on their backs. 


FORESTALLED! 

By Georce G. Farquuar, Author of His Advocate, &e. 
‘BorHer the fellow !’ I muttered savagely. ‘Just 
when I’d screwed up my nerves almost to the 
“088 of putting the question, and so settling my 

ate one way or the other, here he must come and 

upset everything with his confounded “Our 
dance, Miss Bellinger, I believe!” Deuce take 
the man, and his dance too !’ 

My gaze followed the pair as they passed be- 


tween the double row of palms towards the ball- 
room. For a moment the music swelled higher, 
and mingling with it in my ears came the silvery 
ripple of Joan’s laughter. Confusion seize the 
clown !—he seemed to have the knack of amusing 
her, if nothing else. Then the door of the con- 
servatory swung to beliind them. 

I rose from the settee, frowned witheringly at 
a big hydrangea bloom, and thought things not 
to be found in the category of polite proverbs, 
From this genial mood I was roused by the frou- 
frou of a woman’s dress and a tripping footfall 
which caused me to glance round quickly, half- 
expectantly. But it was merely my sister 
Bertha. 

‘What’s amiss, Tom?’ asked she merrily, 
‘You don’t look extravagantly amiable to-night.’ 

‘Don’t I, indeed? Well, I feel even less cheer- 
ful than I look.’ 

‘You couldn’t, Tom dear, Bertha protested 
flippantly. ‘Come now, what is it? Anxiety 
about Aunt Jane’s health ?? 

‘Oh, hang Aunt Jane!’ 

‘Tom—Tom !’ and Bertha’s hands went up in 
simulated horror. ‘Your own blood relation, 
too! How utterly depraved of you!’ 

As a matter of confession, I never could bring 
myself to a due state of honest sympathy where 
Aunt Jane’s neurotic ailments were concerned. 
True, they were the only relaxations the poor 
old soul allowed herself, but then she ever and 
inexorably worked them for all they were worth, 
Among other instances, whenever she felt one of 
her ‘attacks’ coming on, nothing would do but 
that she must have her favourite niece to wait 
upon her, hand and foot, from morning till night. 
It was precious hard lines on Bertha, maybe ; 
yet it is the penalty a girl has to pay for being a 
gentler nurse than sister, 

‘Not Aunt Jane!’ Bertha went on, after a 
pause. ‘Then it must be Joan. That was she I 
saw just now with Captain Moston, wasn’t it? 
Have you and she been falling out, or what ?’ 

‘Quite the contrary. We were getting on 
famously together until that conceited jackanapes 
thrust himself forward and carried her off.’ 

‘Why, what can you complain of in that? I 
suppose he simply claimed the waltz she had 
a him. What are parties and dances 
or 

‘The only rational use of them is to keep people 
out of the way of those who don’t want to dance. 
Otherwise, they’re nothing but stupid circuses, 
in my opinion,’ 

‘Tom, you’re a grumpy bear—a downright 
morose, irritable, surly, rude person !—and 1’m 
sorry uncle ever invited you down here at all. 
You’ve scarcely been twenty-four hours in the 
house yet, st already you show a temper— 
that—that—— There; Joan must. be an angel 
to have tolerated you for five minutes !’ 

I did not feel called upon to find fault with 
the classification. My quarrel was not with Miss 
Bellinger—nor yet with Bertha. 

‘Well? said I quickly, ‘this swashbuckler 
fellow—this army bounder—who is he, anyway ?’ 
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‘Captain Moston is nothing more than a gentle- | 
man,’ retorted Bertha with what she considered | 
an air of delicate irony. ‘He isn’t one of your 
sort at all, Tom.’ 

‘Whoever he may be, he needs a lesson in 
manners, I rejoined hotly. 
he has been hanging round Miss Bellinger ever | 
since I’ve been here is absolutely insufferable. | 
Of course you haven’t noticed it; you’ve been | 
upstairs with Aunt Jane all the time. But I| 
have; and by Jove! there’ll be ructions soon 
if’ 

‘Oh, now I begin to understand, interposed 
my sister amusedly. ‘That’s how the wind 
blows, is it? You’re jealous, Tom. Gracious 
me, it’s clear you don’t know Captain Moston 
since you wonder at that. Just wait until you 
see him flirting with me. You forget you haven’t 
had an opportunity of witnessing that yet.’ 

‘I don’t care twopence whom he flirts with, 
so long as it isn’t Miss Bellinger,’ replied I. 
‘Besides, it isn’t fair to her. No man _has 
a right to monopolise any girl as he does, 
unless he seriously thinks about—means to— 
to’ 

‘And how do you know Captain Moston 
doesn’t ?’ Bertha put in hurriedly. 

‘Oh, I’ve come across the type before—the 
irresistible, self-complacent, professed gallant, who 
never ” 

Flushing scarlet, Bertha stamped her foot 
angrily. 

‘IT won't listen to you! It’s disgraceful! He 
is—he is At all events, I know Joan likes 
him—is very fond of him in fact. She told me 
so herself. And if she had to choose between 
you and him I’m perfectly certain which she 
would favour.” Here Bertha broke out into 
another high-pitched giggle. ‘Really, Tom, I’m 
almost sorry for you, If you wish to oust Captain 
Moston I can assure you you’ll have to get up 
very early in the morning,’ 

This outburst was indeed a facer for me ; but | 
I did not intend that my torment of a sister | 
should note its effects. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t be so slangy, Bertha,’ I 
said reprovingly. ‘It shows shocking bad form 
in girls,’ 

‘Thanks for the benefit of the example, retorted 


‘The way in which | 


she airily. ‘Only I didn’t mean it for slang | 


either. It’s a piece of advice to be taken liter- 
ally. I’ll explain — though you don’t deserve 


any such consideration from me really. Now 
listen to this. Every morning, before breakfast, | 
Joan wanders off by herself through the park | 
towards the shrubbery ; and soon afterwards, by | 
an odd coincidence, Captain Moston also strolls | 
away, but invariably in the opposite direction. 
Now doesn’t that strike you as lee somewhat 
significant? While you are lazying in bed— 
unless you have amended your habits of late—no 
doubt he is improving the golden opportunities. 
You recollect uncle’s adage, that women are apt 
to gauge a man’s affection by his persistence, 
especially where But the waltz is over, and 
here comes the crowd. My poor Tom, truly I 
pity you!’ 

And with a mock-solemn shake of her head, 
she was gone. 

I mooned up into the billiard-room, where 
subsequently I was badly beaten by my fifteen- 


year-old cousin, Harold, in a ‘hundred up’ game. 
His flukes were phenomenal. 

‘Say, Tom, you’re a bit off colour to-night, 
aren't you?’ he exclaimed patronisingly. ‘ Never 
saw you make such a rotten show in my life. 
But what d you think of my play, eh? I’ve 
come on a lot lately, haven’t 1! Fact is Captain 
Moston’s been tipping me a few wrinkles the 
last day or two. Jolly clever chap, the captain, 
you know,’ 

I offered no comment—audibly. 

‘You’d better pull yourself together before 
you tackle him at this game,’ Harold continued. 
‘On your present display you wouldn’t stand an 
earthly against him; he could give you fifty 
and lick you hollow even then.’ 

Whereupon the youngster entered into a 
glowing eulogy of the captain’s many splendid 
accomplishments and good qualities, a rattle to 
which I had neither the desire nor the patience 
to hearken. : Incidentally, however, he happened 
to mention that the bedroom of the gentleman 
in question opened out of the same gallery as 
mine—was, indeed, next but one to it. Later, 
when I passed this particular room on my way 
up to bed, I chanced to observe that the key 
projected from the lock on the outside of the 
door. Ere I fell asleep I lad settled upon a 
ruse de guerre, 

Waking soon after daybreak, I dressed hastily 
and slipped out into the corridor. Listening 
at the captain’s door, I could hear his heavy, 
regular breathing within; he was still fast 
asleep. My fingers sought the protruding key, 
and softly, warily, I turned it, the bolt sliding 
into its socket without a sound. Now, I well 
knew that all the apartments in my uncle’s 
house were fitted with patent fastenings, each 
having its special key, no one key opening any 
other lock than its own; and I flattered myself 
upon the tactical use to which I had been enabled 
to put my knowledge. Of a certainty there would 
be no Captain Moston at the rendezvous that 
morning. Chuekling over thle success of my 
stratagem, I thrust the key into my pocket and 
hurried downstairs. 

Half-an-hour afterwards, from the embrasure 
of the library window, I stood and watched 
Joan issue from the stone porch, cross the 
terrace, and wend down by the shrubberies— 
exactly as I had been led to expect. Myself 
unseen, I followed after, until she entered the 
ornate wooden chalet near the tennis-court. In 
a few minutes she reappeared with a bicycle, 
which she trundled down to the level gravelly 
path beyond. Here she waited, tapping the 
ground vexedly with the toe of her boot, glancing 
this way and that at intervals, with growing 
impatience. I thrust through the bushes behind 
her. 

‘How late you are!’ she cried, turning round 
at the noise; then, seeing me, she stammered 
confusedly, ‘Oh, Mr Varcoe, I—I expected—I 
thought it was some one else !’ 

‘That ’s a little disappointing for both of us,’ 
I answered, biting my lip. ‘1t was some other 
person you hoped to see—eh ?’ 

‘I said—expected.’ 

‘Don’t you think it amounts to about the same 
thing,’ I lazarded suavely, ‘under the circum- 
stances ?’ 
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I must | 


‘Not-at all—why need it? Still, | 
I 


confess I wish you had not come just now. 
didn’t want to see you, nor you to see me.’ 

I swung round as if to leave her. 

‘A girl never looks her best when learning to 
cycle, she went on. ‘One always feels so helpless, | 
so awkward, so very ridiculous an object at first. 
That’s why I practise out here before the other | 
folk are astir. And now you’ve found it out, and 
have come to laugh at me.’ | 

‘I declare not, said I, returning to her side. 
‘I hadn’t even the faintest idea that you were 
qualifying for a feminine Ixion’ 

‘There! Isn’t that poking fun at me? Really, 
it’s too-bad! Why, Bertha told me that you 
yourself were an enthusiastic cyclist—almost as | 
expert a rider as Captain Moston. You ought 
not to chaff or.discourage a beginner—for I do so 
want to learn,’ 

Again she peered round in search of him who, 
to my certain knowledge, would never put in an 
appearance that morning. 

‘How annoying!’ she ejaculated, pursing up 
her lips. ‘What can be keeping him? I 
wouldn’t have given him those three dances last 
night if I had thought he would have failed me 
now. That was the condition,’ 

‘A pleasurable one, surely,’ I murmured, trying 
vainly to recollect more than one of the three 
dances mentioned. ‘To be of service to you in 
any way, to be with you, alone, and in’ 

‘Oh, must it not be delightful?’ cried Joan, in 
eestasy. ‘I can imagine nothing more glorious !’ 

The exclamation struck me as being somewhat 
incredible. Looking up in surprise, I found that 
she had not been paying heed to my words at all; 
her lips parted, she stood gazing with sparkling 
eyes across the greensward to where the carriage- 
drive wound down beneath the elm trees towards 
the park gates. Along this stretch of road a 
tandem bicycle was being ridden at a hot pace. 

‘Great Cesar!’ I cried, on catching sight of 
the distant scorchers, ‘that’s Bertha, isn’t it? 
And the other—no, it can’t be’ 

‘Is Captain Moston,’ interposed Joan eagerly. 
‘Every morning they go for a spin as far as 
Bralesley and back. Mustn’t it be just glorious? 
The sense of freedom, of buoyancy, uf swift joy, 
of life and power, of—of Oh, how I envy 
them!’ 

‘Every morning?’ 
‘Bertha and Captain Moston ? 
quite understand,’ 

‘Hasn’t Bertha told you? She and Captain 
Moston have been great friends ever so long, and 
they have become But there, now, I’m 
betraying strict confidences, I ought not to have 
said a word about it ; but I made sure she would 
have told her own brother, 

*That’s her way of informing me of the fact,’ 
replied I, pointing towards the flying figures. 
‘And, all things considered, she might have 
chosen a worse method. Bertha possesses more 
tact than I ever gave her credit for. I only hope 
I may hit upon as equally pleasant and original 
a plan for acquainting her with my engage- 
ment’ 

‘Your engagement!’ murmured Joan, with a 
manifest effort to control herself that set my 
heart thumping for joy. ‘ You—engaged ?’ 


| 


I repeated confusedly. 
I don’t think I 


‘To teach you cycling,’ 


‘Oh! I thought you meant—something else. 

‘Since it’s clear your regular instructor will 
not be available to-day, may I ask you to consider 
my proposal, Joan ?’ 

“It’s good of you to offer, Tom. I’m afraid 
you'll find me a terribly backward’ pupil, and I 
know I shall never be able to get on by myself,’ 

‘Then allow me to help you. First, you place 
your right foot on the pedal—so; now I lift 
you to the saddle and keep you there firmly, 
securely ’—— 

‘Oh, but I didn’t mean that, you stupid boy! 
And need you hold me quite so tightly ? My 
other teacher did not,’ 

‘By George, I should hope not, indeed! He 
couldn’t put his whole heart and soul into the 
matter as I can—that is, if I am to consider 
myself definitely engaged.’ 

‘Well, not definitely, Tom; say temporarily, 
until I see how you suit.’ 

‘With any prospect of a permanency, Joan?’ 
asked I smnelily. ‘*7T’m = serious now; you 
cannot have misunderstood’ 

‘Oh Tom—hold me! I’m go—go—going! 
There, you nearly let me tumble over that time! 
Why, I don’t believe you’re a bit abler instructor 
than the other one, after all. You may be 
stronger, and have better theories as to—— 
Why, here’s Harold himself! Now, isn’t that 
tiresome? . Just when we were managing so 
nicely too !’ 

As Joan spoke, my, uncle’s Young Hopeful 
came loping along the path, breathless and spent 
with the haste he had made. 

‘Awfully sorry I’m so late, Miss Bellinger, 
gasped he. ‘Some silly idiot fastened me into 
my bedroom this morning, and. it took me a 
beastly long time to screw off the lock with my 
penknife. I’ve half a notion it was one of 
Captain Moston’s jokes.’ 

‘Captain Moston?’ said I, my hand going 
instinctively into my pocket, where lay the 
incriminating key. 

‘Yes; our rooms are close together, you know 
—his two doors to the right of yours, just as mine 
is two doors to the left. But I'll find some dodge 
to pay him out for this lark before I’m a day 
older, you bet. And now, Miss Bellinger, if it 
isn’t too late to begin’ 
_ ‘I rather fancy it is, Harold,’ I hastened to put 
in. 

‘For me, you mean?’ exclaimed he, grinning. 
‘Well, I guessed something of the sort when I 
saw you here. I’d better clear out, eh? So I'll 
ta-ta now, and leave you. Go ahead, old chap! 
I never like to spoil sport.’ 
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